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exceeded that of most of our psychologists and sociolo-
gists of today, came from great literature.

That poetry contains wisdom was well understood
not only by Johnson, but also by Sidney, Dryden, Cole-
ridge, Shelley, Arnold, Emerson, indeed pretty much
everybody till we arrive at a few esthetic specialists of
the present day. Traditionally they thought of wisdom
as instruction, and conceived of the poet as a teacher,
an unfortunate terminology because it seems to em-
phasize the effects of literature, which are the province
of the sociological and moral critic. The literary critic
is concerned rather with the wisdom inherent in litera-
ture, with the judgment of its ethical soundness, the
firmness and range of its imitation of life. He repeats
the Horatian formula not because it is traditional but
because its soundness has made it traditional, saying
with Robert Frost, the wisest of our contemporary
poets, that a poem "begins in delight and ends in wis-
dom/' or with Paul Engle that a poem affords a "wise
excitement" or "intense wisdom/' He is content to
say, if you insist, that delight is all, but in that case
he will add at once that the delight comes from the
wisdom expressed as well as from the expression of the
wisdom.

If, then, literary criticism is an esthetic judgment, it
is equally an ethical judgment, and both judgments are
needed to determine the "greatness'' of literary works.
A poem like "A Psalm of Life" falls short on both
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